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NAGUIB: NEW ATATURK? 


TEL Aviv 

ORE AND MORE observers in 
M:::. part of the world are 
coming around to the view that the 
situation in the Middle East today is 
much like that in the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Monarchy during its last years: 
“hopeless, but not serious.” The wit- 
ticism is oversimplified, of course. 
There are still a few rays of hope, 
and historical experience shows that 
nations can often make a spectacular 
comeback just when everything 
seems lost, e.g., Turkey in 1919-20. 
The stark fact remains, however, that 
while 


progress, economically, socially and 


Western Europe has made 
politically, during recent years, the 
Middle East has steadily retrogressed. 

In Iran, all this is only too pain- 
fully obvious. There, destructive na- 
tionalism and xenophobia, astutely 
exploited by the Communist Tudeh 
party, are at their worst; and the 
shadow of Ayatollah Kashani and his 
fanatically anti-Western right-wing 
extremists looms darkly behind the 
figure of Premier Mohammed Mossa- 
degh. It is really the mob which rules 
now, with feudal landowners, fanati- 
cal Moslem priests and Communist 
agitators vying for its favor. 

The landowning group might well 
hold the edge by dint of its frenzied 
anti-foreignism were it not so dis- 
credited by the manner in which it 
has brought the state economy and 
governmental apparatus to the brink 
of ruin. The fact is that the Tudeh 
could take power in Teheran and 
most other Iranian cities at any time. 
If they have not been ordered to do 


The Middle East: 


Only swift Western aid for progressive forces can save 


so, it is only because, short of direct 
Soviet intervention, there is no way 
that they could secure a firm hold in 
the south. There, the Quashuai, 
Bakthiari and other tribes would rise 
in revolt, creating a north-south 
division which would deprive the 
Reds of the vital southern oil fields. 

The situation in neighboring Iraq 
is also critical. For several years, the 
country has had a relatively stable 
government. Late this fall, however, 
the Iraqis will go to the polls, and 
Prime Minister Nuri el-Said’s Con- 
stitutional Unity party seems doomed 
to defeat. The opposition is spear- 
headed by the so-called “National So- 
cialists,” who are opposed to the 
agreement with the oil companies, 
and various neutralist groups which 
are against any ties with the West. 
The oppositionists represent pre- 
dominantly ex-fascists, with a scat- 
tering of left-wing liberals. 

The economic situation in Iraq is 
much better than in Iran. Ironically, 
it has profited greatly from the na- 
tionalization of the Iranian oilfields, 
since the oil companies unhesitatingly 
agreed to pay higher royalties for 
Iraq’s output. Only a small part of 
the population has benefited from this 
windfall, however, and the condition 
of the vast majority of small or land- 
less peasants is as bad as ever. The 
current election campaign has inten- 
sified internal dissensions, with out- 
breaks of violence already recorded 
and more expected. Nor is it by any 
means certain that a stable govern- 
ment will emerge from the voting. 

The crisis in the Hashemite King- 


dom of Jordan was dramatized re- 
cently by the ouster of King Talal, 
after a long series of wanderings, 
both geographical and mental. Were 
it not for the burning issues at stake 
in Egypt, the question of Jordan’s 
future and the rivalry among the var- 
ious vested interests there would have 
top priority in both Arab and West- 
ern foreign ministries. The struggle 
the Palestine and Jordan 
Arabs is currently being intensified, 
and the Communists have launched a 
propaganda campaign against the 
British-financed Arab Legion. Ob- 
viously, it will be some time before 
Jordan returns to the state of relative 


between 


tranquility it enjoyed under the late 
King Abdullah. 

Parallel situations have developed 
recently in Syria and Egypt, where 
military juntas have taken power. In 
Syria, this sort of thing is consid- 
ered more or less routine. The ouster 
of Egyptian King Farouk by General 
Mohammed Naguib, however, is un- 
precedented for that country. 

In view of present conditions in 
the two countries, it would be rash to 
issue a blanket condemnation of mili- 
tray dictatorship as such. Hopes for 
a democratic regime in either are nil 
at this time, and the only way out of 
the present impasse would seem to be 
an enlightened dictatorship on the 
Turkish model of the 1920s. How- 
ever, the members of the juntas 
which now rule Cairo and Damascus 
possess neither the patriotism nor the 
ability of the late Kemal Ataturk and 
his aides. Some, perhaps most, are 
unquestionably honest men, but their 
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By Mark Alexander 


New Leader Correspondent 


Permanent Crisis 


the strategic region, now convulsed by nationalism and Communist agitation 





KASHANI WITH BRITISH OIL ENVOY: HIS ZEALOTS LOOM BEHIND MOSSADEGH 


leaders are chiefly concerned with 
squaring old accounts with foes in 
the Army and the Government. They 
have no constructive political pro- 
gram and, even if they did, would 
probably be unable to carry it out. 

In Syria, General Shishekly has 
solemnly announced a broad agrar- 
ian-reform program, but nothing has 
yet been done to implement it. The 
Army revolt in Egypt has undoubted- 
ly cleared out certain corrupt ele- 
ments, but past experience has shown 
that new rulers are themselves swiftly 
corrupted by power. The Syrian, 
Husni Zaim, was one of the very few 
exceptions, and he might have carried 
out vitally-needed political and so- 
cial reforms. However, he was killed 
after less than a year in power. Is 
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there a Kemal Ataturk or a Husni 
Zaim among the members of the 
Cairo officers’ club who have taken 
over in Egypt? One wishes there 
were, but the contacts established so 
promptly between the junta and such 
“elder statesmen” as Aly Maher 
Pasha augur ill for the future. In 
Syria, one need indulge no illusions: 
General Shishekly can be compared, 
at best, with a typical South Amer- 
ican dictator—even then, the com- 
parison would be flattering to him. 

In adjoining Lebanon, a major po- 
litical crisis is in the offing following 
formation of a new opposition party 
which rallies most of the elements 
hostile to the present government. 
Political power, just now, is in 
the hands of President Bishara el 


Khoury, who, in accordance with 
Lebanese tradition, is a Christian, 
while his Prime Minister is a Sunnite 
Moslem. Though Lebanon is largely 
Christian and more Westernized than 
the other Arab states, Communism is 
stronger there than elsewhere and 
democracy not much more deeply 
rooted. However, the unending strug- 
gle among the various ethnic and re- 
ligious minorities, clans and feudal 
families has created a sort of uneasy 
equilibrium, so that any crisis that 
may erupt is likely to take a less ex- 
treme form than in other lands. 
Against this background, Turkey 
and Israel (despite the latter’s cur- 
rent economic difficulties) stand out 
in bold relief as two points of stabil- 
ity in the Middle East which should 
receive all possible assistance from 
the West. But the West should also 
support all those elements in the 
other countries of the area which 
appear capable of carrying out pro- 
gressive social and political reforms 
—even though, in the present con- 
figuration of things, that would pre- 
clude confining our aid to demo- 
cratically-elected governments. For 
appeasement of reactionary, discred- 
ited politicians is more than a bad 
long-term investment. It is also, in 
the present conditions of insecurity 
and instability, an invitation to swift 
and perhaps irrevocable disaster. 
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Germany’s highest court will rule next month on whether 


the neo-Nazi Socialist Reich party is constitutional 


CAN THE NAZIS 


COME BACK? 


By Ernst Friedlaender 


BoNN 

HE INTERIM INJUNCTION issued 

+ Karlsruhe last month by the 
Federal Constitutional Court against 
the neo-Nazi Socialist Reich party 
has been warmly welcomed through- 
out Germany. The injunction was 
granted when it became evident that 
the Court’s judgment on the Federal 
Government's petition to have the 
party declared unconstitutional could 
not be given before September. The 
interim decision does not ban the 
party, but it bans the party’s propa- 
ganda activities, such as public meet- 
ings and demonstrations, publication 
and distribution of printed matter, 
and so forth. This applies to the 
party itself and to all its auxiliary 
organizations, as well as to all at- 
tempts to continue propaganda activi- 
ties under new names. The announce- 
ment by the SRP members in the 
diets of Lower Saxony and Bremen 
that they are transforming them- 
selves into “the group of independent 
Germans” will therefore prove use- 





ERNST FRIEDLAENDER, a well-known 
German commentator, is Bonn corres- 
pondent for the Spectator of London. 


less. The Ministers of the Interior in 
the Lander will be responsible for in- 
suring respect for the Court’s deci- 
sion. Offenders will risk prison sen- 
tences of not less than six months. 

The principal reason given for the 
injunction by the Presiding Judge, 
Dr. Hermann Hoepker-Aschoff, was 
that the SRP has been guilty of con- 
tempt of court. The party had tried 
to stage a demonstration in Karls- 
ruhe itself on the day before the case 
was opened. When this demonstra- 
tion was banned, a meeting was held 
in the neighborhood of Karlsruhe. 
But, quite apart from the party’s at- 
tempts to influence the Court’s deci- 
sion by political agitation and dem- 
agogy and to defame the Court, the 
Presiding Judge also spoke of the 
public interest and the common good 
which rendered an interim decision 
necessary, since a final decision on 
the constitutional legality of the 
party could not be given in the next 
few weeks. 

This is the first case of its kind in 
German constitutional history. It is 
therefore widely understood that the 
Constitutional Court treads carefully 
on the virgin soil of a new concept 


of democracy, and that it takes its 
time in sorting the evidence and in 
formulating with the greatest possible 
accuracy the judicial reasoning as 
far as the final judgment is con- 
cerned. It is easy for the layman to 
come to the conclusion that the So- 
cialist Reich party has very little if 
anything in common with democracy, 
and that the party leaders, such as 
Dorls, Remer and several others, are 
unrepentant Nazis. But it is a differ- 
ent matter to prove legally that a 
political party is unconstitutional. It 
is widely assumed that the interim 
banning of SRP propaganda indi- 
cates what the final decision is going 
to be, but the final decision itself is 
awaited without undue impatience. 

The SRP is a crude imitation of 
Hitler’s NSDAP. The elements are all 
there. There is the Fihrerprinzip— 
the leader-principle—which means 
that the inner organization of the 
party is not based on voting, but 
that the leaders are self-appointed 
and that they appoint and depose 
arbitrarily the sub-leaders and other 
party functionaries. There is the same 
imperialism in foreign policy, with a 
German Reich as the center of order 
in Europe, powerful enough to estab- 
lish a political balance between East 
and West. There is also a wild cam- 
paign against parliamentary democ- 
racy and the party system. 

The SRP does not regard itself asa 
normal party, but as an élite re 
sembling a fighting order of the 
Middle Ages. Permanent abuse of 
the Bonn Government and of parlia- 
mentary institutions is part of its rov- 
tine. The SRP likes to speak of “the 
Bonn satellites and traitors.” Every- 
thing that might appeal to nationalist 
sentiment is used, from claiming 
those executed as war criminals as 
comrades and slandering those who 
resisted Hitler to the revival of anti- 
Semitism. Former prominent Nazis 
are welcome in the party; in fact, the 
core of the SRP consists of old fol- 
lowers of Hitler. The party program 
as a whole closely resembles the Nazi 
program. Some words have beet 
changed for reasons of camouflage. 
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but the essence remains. All this has 
again been confirmed by the evidence 
presented by the Federal Government 
and also when the SRP leaders were 
cross-examined at Karlsruhe. 

But the SRP is a Hitler party with- 
out a Hitler, and without the German 
people of Hitler’s time. Remer is not 
a Hitler, and his followers, mainly 
concentrated in Lower Saxony, are 
not the German people. It is not only 
unlikely, but nearly impossible, that 
neo-Nazism should ever achieve what 
Nazism achieved in the past. The 
Remer gang is far more a public nui- 
sance than a public danger. The 
actual harm done to Germany by the 
neo-Nazis is not to be seen in what 
they actually achieve in that country, 
but in the exaggerated accounts of 
their importance in the foreign press. 

What is not generally understood 
abroad is not only that Remer is not. 
and will never be, a Hitler, and that 
the German people of 1952 are not 
the German people of twenty years 
ago, but also that the Federal Re- 
public is not the Weimar Republic. 
Not only in general sentiment, but in 
constitutional reality, this new Ger- 
many has become a different brand of 
democracy. The proceedings against 
the SRP are not significant of the 
actual danger of the neo-Nazis but of 
a new meaning of democracy. 

The West German constitution of 
1949, the so-called Basic Law, de- 
viates from established democratic 
tradition insofar as it places certain 
principles and values higher than 
even the will of the majority of the 
people. This new concept expresses 
itself in the article which says un- 
equivocally that certain principles 
proclaimed by the constitution must 
remain unalterable and irrevocable. 
They cannot be changed by even a 
qualified Parliament. 
This applies not only to such funda- 
mental ideals as that of unimpeach- 
able human dignity and inalienable 
human rights. It also applies to an 
article which prescribes that political 
power must originate with the people 
and must be exercised by the people 
by means of free elections and 


majority in 
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through the legislative, executive and 


judicial branches of government. 
The same unalterable article pre- 
scribes that legislation must be based 
on the constitution and that the ex- 
ecutive and judicial branches of 
government must be based on the 
law of the country. 

Thus the constitution defines and 
establishes the minimum requisites of 
democracy. Consequently, the setting 
up of a dictatorship could never be 


constitutional, even if it were ap- 


proved by a unanimous vote in Par- 
liament or by a dictatorial plebiscite. 


That 


Federal Con- 


is where the 





—Wide World 


REMER: MORE A NUISANCE... 





HITLER: . . . THAN A DANGER 





stitutional Court comes in. The Court 
decides if, and to what extent, an in- 
dividual is to be deprived of basic 
rights. The Court also rules whether 
a political party is unconstitutional 
insofar as its aims and the conduct of 
its adherents tend to injure or to de- 
stroy the basic democratic system or 
the existence of the Federal Repub- 
lic. A political party can be banned 
only after it has been declared un- 
constitutional by the Court. 

All this may be regarded as a more 
or less revolutionary experiment in 
democracy. It may shock good demo- 
crats abroad to hear that in the Fed- 
eral Republic the will of the people is 
not in all circumstances the supreme 
law of the land, and that in certain 
respects democracy ranks even be- 
fore the will of the people. But Ger- 
many’s experience of Hitler’s seizing 
power, and of what he did after com- 
ing to power, must be taken into ac- 
count. And, quite apart from Hitler. 
is not our present age of the masses 
and of mass demagogy apt to change 
the traditional democratic concept? 
The will of the people, if it becomes 
a will of the masses, is clearly no 
longer necessarily the voice of reason 
and of liberty. Is it therefore not im- 
perative to establish a certain code 
of reason and of liberty and to de- 
clare it unalterable even against the 
will of the masses? 

That is what the Basic Law of the 
Federal Republic tried to do—the 
constitution of a country which has 
not the advantage of a long-estab- 
lished democratic tradition. The pro- 
ceedings against Remer’s neo-Nazis 
constitute the first test of the new 
principles. The main question is not: 
How dangerous is Remer today? The 
question is: To what extent has the 
Socialist Reich party deviated from 
the basic principles of democracy? 
This question will have to be an- 
swered in the final judgment to be 
rendered by the Constitutional Court 
in September. But already the in- 


terim injunction which prohibits all 
SRP propaganda activities may be re- 
garded as a notable event in the con- 
stitutional history of Germany. 









BOHN 


REMEMBER, many years ago, read- 
I ing a statement by the world’s 
supreme balloonist, Santos Dumont. 
This distinguished Brazilian was, at 
that time, leading mankind in_ its 
overpowering impulse to fly into the 
air. In Rio and Paris, he devised 
flying-machines which carried him 
far into the blue. Far and wide, men 
regarded him with envy and wonder. 
Naturally, the newspapermen found 
him a fruitful source of sensation. 
The question which they endlessly 
repeated went something like this: 
“How is it that, after thousands of 
years of plodding on the earth, you 
have been inspired to spring into 
the air?” 

To this Dumont 


had a simple reply. He used to say: 


query, Senhor 
“In Brazil, our air is so clear that 
the eyes of a boy can follow the flight 
of a bird far into the blue. From 
earliest childhood, I have been eager 
‘to follow the birds into the sky. 
Since birds can fly, men can learn.” 

For years, I have had it in the 
back of my mind to write something 
about flying. The reason why I have 
not done so is a simple psychological 
one. Gliding up and down and across 
the country high up over the land- 
scape, I have had a secret and special 
sort of life. I have had a natural 
impulse to preserve its separateness. 
I have hesitated to admit anyone to 
its mysteries. It has seemed to me 
that all other writing men must be 
keeping the secret in the same way. 
That is, all except M. Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry—and he is too far 
away to have anything to do with us. 

Flying on our big airliners is an 


By William E. Bohn 


Soaring Out 
Of This World 


entirely different sort of experience 
from what one expects it to be. 
From the ground, one thinks of fly- 
ing as Santos Dumont did. The birds 
navigate the air with effort. The op- 
eration of their wings obviously re- 
quires the pushing of their tiny or- 
ganic motors to the utmost. We 
imagine that, when we leap into the 
air currents, life will be strenuous 
and demanding. But what we actually 
discover in the upper air is an ex- 
istence of peace, meditation and with- 
drawal. 

I am not deceiving myself about 
the amount of effort that goes into 
the equipment of a giant plane or the 
organization of a flight by air. I am 
viewing the whole process naively 
from the standpoint of the passenger. 
You buy your ticket and confirm 
your flight. At the right moment, you 
appear at the proper gate at the air- 
field. Everything clicks with ease 
and smooth A pretty, 
dimpled girl welcomes you at the 
door of the plane’s long passenger 
chamber. You select your seat to suit 
your taste. 

From the start, you have the feel- 
ing—far more than in a train or a 
bus—that the whole project is run 
for your benefit, that the members 
of the crew are on hand to make you 
happy. As the screws begin to whirr 
and the earth seems to fall away, you 
have a feeling that you are immersed, 
not merely in a smoother, quieter, 
more peaceful world, but in one in 
which human beings, too, are gentler 
mannered and more easily come to 
terms with. 


efficiency. 


On these big passenger planes, 


there are two kinds of flight. Both 
give you peace and beauty, but one 
gives it to you low down over the 
green—perhaps 1,000 feet up—and 
the other provides it away up over 
the clouds, far in the blue—perhaps 
15,000 or 17,000 feet above the 
ground. My favorite experience is 
the low, intimate flying. Twice | 
have soared this way over the state 
of Wisconsin, one of the loveliest 
parts of this green earth. 

The experience forcibly reminds 
me, by contrast, of Saint-Exupéry’s 
Wind, Sand and Stars. This sensitive 
Frenchman made a great discovery, 
He found that the world is largely 
covered with sand. I wish he could 
have flown with me the other day 
over Wisconsin. He would have re- 
vised his picture. This blessed Mid. 
western world of ours seems, as you 
view it from the air, to be covered 
with the rich green of forests and 
meadows, here and there set with 
flashing lakes as with precious jewels. 
Not a bit of sand or desert any- 
where. As you look at it from a few 
hundred feet above, every smirch of 
ugliness is lost in distance. 

High flying is quite a different ex- 
perience. Once you have surmounted 
the clouds, you are in a different 
world. The clouds themselves, as 
though made to serve the purposes 
of our stupid morals and proverbs, 
look quite different from above. 
From below, they are dark, heavy, 
threatening. From above, they are 
soft, lovely, light. And when the 
veil breaks and the clouds roll away, 
you see the far landscape in magnifi- 
cent outline. So, the other evening 
at sundown, we saw the contour of 
the whole great southern end of Lake 
Huron. It gives one the impression of 
being immeasurably tall and seeing 
the universe in enormous perspective. 

And then, there is a jolt. The plane 
whirrs to a stop. The dimpled girl 
smiles her last. In a moment, you 
are among little people and little 
things—with plenty of spots of ugli- 
ness to pepper the beauty which 
seemed unmixed when viewed from 
above. 
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How Farmland Feels 


A reporter finds out how an Eastern Indiana small town is thinking 


of 1,100 in 
good a 


place as any to get a slant on how 


ARMLAND, a 
Eastern Indiana, is as 


town 


people are coming along these days 
in rural and small-town America, 
where they talk about the price of 
corn and hogs instead of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers. 

It’s a quiet, easygoing little place, 
where two state highways cross. It 
has one railroad, the New York Cen- 
tral, which sends several passenger 
trains through every day. But only 
one of them stops, and that one is 
westbound. Farmland serves a rich 
agricultural area; the corn was better 
than knee-high by the Fourth of July 
in the rolling fields at the edge of 
town. 

It’s not all farming, though. About 
half the employed people in Farm- 
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land work in factories in Winchester, 
the county seat of Randolph County, 
or in Muncie, a dozen miles away. 
The others, who are likely to be older, 
stay in Farmland. They may work in 
the Hubbard auto-hoist factory, or 
the glove factory, both small plants; 
or, in August, a Farmland housewife 
can get a job in the A. D. Hutcher- 
son cannery helping put up tomatoes. 
But most of the women are house- 
wives, with kids to look after. Farm- 
land is a fine place to raise children. 

“I like it,” smiled Mrs. Kenneth 
Marlin, who’s running the Marlin 
hardware store while her husband is 
away in the National Guard. “People 
are friendly here. You can live fairly 
cheap—rent for a good five-room 
house is about $45. We’ve lived other 
places, but I'd rather live in Farm- 
Our boy, 
Larry, is eight years old. We’ve got 
a good school, and you don’t have to 
worry about the children in a town 


land than any big city. 


like this. You know where they are 
and you know they’re not going to 
get into anything serious; nobody’s 
going to hurt them.” 

The hardware store looks prosper- 
ous. In the cases and on the walls 
are rifles, fishing tackle. On the floor 
near the front door is a row of shiny 
new tricycles; behind them, garden 
hose and power mowers. Mrs. Marlin 
had to stop a minute and wait on a 
customer. He was an elderly man, 
wearing overalls and a slouch hat; 
probably a carpenter or plumber. 

“This won’t work,” he said. “Have 
to use a different set-up, I guess.” 

He showed her a small pipe fitting. 
She studied it, then went back to 
the rear and looked for others that 
might work. Finding none, she went 
to the cash register and refunded his 
48 cents’ investment. He thanked her, 
and she said it was all right. 

“T’ll get it back some other time,” 
she said, as if making apologies for 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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FARMLAND cose 


her customer. “He'll be back.” 
You would think, to look at the 
town, that nobody in Farmland had 
any problems. That isn’t so, as it 
turns out. Mrs. Marlin, for instance, 
admits she worries about her hus- 
band and the possibility that he may 
be in another war. He was an in- 
fantry officer overseas in World War 
If. And now the National Guard. 
“Anybody would worry,” she said. 


MEN WORRY 


But it’s the men, the men who have 
Farmland’s living to make, who are 
doing most of the worrying. 

“The farmers are beginning to 
feel a little cobby. A little rough. 
They don’t feel too good the way 
things are going,” says Bill Alexand- 
er, manager of the bank branch. 
Banker Alexander explains about the 
farmers. Price of hogs down: price 
of soybeans down; price of every- 
thing the farmer has to buy stays up, 
so there’s a squeeze. 

“Collections are getting slow. No- 
body delinquent on mortgages yet, 
but if this keeps up they will be,” he 
says. 

The biggest building in Farmland 
is the Goodrich Brothers grain ele- 
vator. “Things are getting bad,” says 
Ross Wise, manager. He wears old 
GI sun-tans, standing there on the 
platform. “Our accounts receivable 
are twice what they ought to be. One 
fellow owes me $1,500 now for ferti- 


lizer—can’t pay till he gets his crops 
in. They used to pay cash. Just lately, 
we've had to start charging interest 
on accounts that go over 45 days. 
The trouble is, some of the farmers 
spent too much on things they didn’t 
need, when they had it. And prices of 
everything they buy are still ’way up. 
Feed. Tractors. Everything they sell 
is down.” 

Both the elevator man and the 
banker say they hear more com- 
plaints about taxes than about prices, 
though. Will this affect their voting 
in the November elections? When 
you ask that question, your listener 
will grin with that cagey, half-de- 
fensive caution combined with 
amusement which is typical of farm- 
ers and small-town people when they 
discuss the game of politics. They 
give you the idea that when people 
are dissatisfied—well, you can expect 
them to vote that way. But nobody 
makes any real predictions. In fact, 
one prosperous farmer just outside 
Farmland said there’s little chance of 
any kind of “farm uprising” or revolt 
or anything like that—even though 
times aren’t too good, and he thinks 
there may be a bust coming. 

“Farmers don’t do anything like 
that unless they’re hit real hard,” 
said John Smith. He farms 424 acres, 
clear of debt, and has a feedlot full 
of Herefords fattening for market. 
He thinks his Randolph County farm- 


er friends, most of them Republicans, 





COMMUNIST ORGAN HAILS THE 'NATION' 


Masses and Mainstream, ideological organ of the Communist party, has 
nothing but praise for the ill-famed “reign-of-terror” issue of the Nation. 
[See “How Free is the Nation?” by Richard H. Rovere, THe New Leaner, 
July 14, and Editorial, “The Nation’s Fear,” same issue.] A lead article by 
Samuel Sillen in the August M & M describes “resistance” to “the ravages 


of thought control” and declares: 


“These broad resistance trends are also to be seen in the special issue 


of the Nation. 


. . « The editors are to be commended for a distinct public 


service in presenting a detailed picture of the civil liberties crisis in many 
fields. This effective number of the Nation undoubtedly speaks for many 
thousands of scientists, writers, lawyers, educators and other professionals. 
Naturally this issue vexed the pro-war intellectuals. .. . ; A renewed attempt 
to silence the Nation has been undertaken by the Social-Democratic New 
Leaver, the Catholic hierarchy, and the National Association of Manu- 


facturers.” 





will just go along and vote the way 
they’ve always voted. He’s not con- 
cerned much about farm subsidies, 
or the Government’s future farm 
program in general, Farmer Smith 
says. 

“It don’t make much difference, 
the way I look at it. You take the 
Government’s money with one hand, 
and pay it back with the other, and 
when it’s all said and done you've 
got less in your pocket. It all goes 
back in taxes.” 


SUN SHINES 


Nobody around Farmland, in fact, 
dwells long on such gloomy subjects 
as taxes, the cost of living, or pos- 
sible business reverses. There may be 
some anxiety underneath, perhaps 
with reason—but how could one feel 
pessimistic when the sun is shining, 
crops coming along fine in the fields 
everywhere you look, and a nice 
breeze coming through the orchard? 
On shady streets in town, the ladies 
sit on wide front porches, “visiting.” 
talking about church affairs or next 
week’s meeting of the Thursday 
Afternoon Club. Mrs. Marlin prefers 
to tell you about the new park, the 
new houses being built at the edge of 
town. 

Farmer Smith speaks of commun- 
ity plans for improving farm-man- 
agement methods. It’s a prosperous 
community, but a lot of farmers 
could do things better, he says. He is 
on a committee which is bringing in 
a leading national agricultural service 
to survey the region and see what 
can be done; he has put up some of 
his own money for it. 

And when he takes you back into 
the great, dark cattle barn to look 
over his thriving white-faced steers. 
there is real pride and affection in 
his voice. They’re coming along fine. 
Just outside the barn, two_ hired 
hands are putting up alfalfa hay with 
a blower operated by a diesel-pow- 
ered tractor. One of the hands owns 
40 acres himself, deeded to him by 
Mr. Smith for services rendered. 

“We'll do all right, I guess,” the 
Indiana farmer tells you. 
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By Raymond Aron 


INCE THE WAR, the nations of 
Continental Europe have enjoyed 
the protection, material aid and 
financial assistance of the United 
States. American strength and de- 
termination have been their only de- 
fense against Soviet invasion. Today, 
they still look to the other side of 
the Atlantic for arms, and for part 
of the dollars with which to cover 
their essential purchases in the dollar 
area. But the 
strength between the European coun- 
tries and the United States is bound 
to make itself felt in day-to-day rela- 
tions, and inevitably gives rise to re- 
actions which are complex and some- 
times contradictory. 
The first, of which the so-called 


“neutralists” are typical representa- 


disproportion — in 


tives, consists in denying our depend- 
ence, in declaring that Europeans 
have the power to shake off the so- 
called domination of America, and 
that the danger of war would be re- 
duced, if not removed altogether, if 
the Europeans cut themselves loose 
from their powerful protector. In its 
extreme form, this attitude is to be 
found especially in France, and, 
above all, among her intellectuals. 
This school of thought, because it 
hopes to break our ties with the 
United States, likes to picture a 
Soviet Union strictly on the defensive, 
disturbed by the preparations which 
the Americans are making, and wish- 
ing only to assure its own security. 
But this picture has no relation to the 
facts. It is enough to remember the 
diplomacy of the Soviet Union be- 
tween 1943 and 1947, when the West- 
ern powers were making every effort 
to collaborate with Russia, to under- 
stand the misconception on which the 
neutralist attitude is based. If the 
worst happened and war broke out, 
Europeans would be involved in the 
conflict, whether they had declared 
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themselves “neutrals” or not. The 
only difference would be that, de- 
prived of arms and unprepared for 
the challenge, they would be doomed 
to occupation, the horrors of which 
the experience of Eastern Europe 
since the war’s end has shown us. 

At the other extreme, we find the 


DE GAULLE 


When Europe Looks 


SCHUMACHER 


attitude of the new collaborateurs, of 
those who unconditionally and un- 
critically accept American leadership, 
just as in the past the supremacy of 
the Third Reich was accepted. To 
accept passively the decisions of 
American policy is as deplorable as 
to pretend to isolated independence. 
Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes, obviously, there is a way in 
which Europeans can make good use 
of the power and help which America 
can provide. But let us make no mis- 





take about it: Each one of us is tempt- 
ed time and again by the attitude 
both of the neutralist and of the col- 
laborateur. Each of us makes in turn 
the mistakes, first of one, and then 
of the other. At one moment, so as to 
recover our self-esteem, so as not to 
feel inferior because of the feeling of 
subservience to the Americans, we 
are tempted to speak ill of our allies, 
to denounce their “barbarity,” and to 


A middle way must be found 
between hostility and sycophancy, 


a noted French commentator says 


at America 


trumpet abroad the superiority of our 
own culture. At another, conscious of 
our own weakness, and of our de- 
pendence on financial and military 
aid, we fall into the other extreme 
and resign ourselves, with disguised 
bitterness, to the will of America. 
With regard to the United States, 
each European carries within himself 
a neutralist and a collaborateur. And 
nothing irritates the Americans more 
than this oscillation between the two 
attitudes, this spasmodic and unpre- 
dictable alternation of exaggerated 
revolt and exaggerated submission. 
What, then, should we aim at? The 
answer is simple: a firm recognition 
of solidarity, frankness and the will 
to restore to Europe as far as possible 
and as fast as possible the right de- 
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EUROPE CONTINUED 


gree of freedom of action. The Amer- 
icans, like every other people, have 
their defects and their qualities; one 
might in fact say they have the de- 
fects of their qualities. A young and 
optimistic people, they have a ten- 
dency to be impulsive; sometimes 
they reverse their policy unexpect- 
edly. Their policy toward Germany, 
which has gone from the non-frater- 
nization of 1945 to the de facto alli- 
ance of today, has been altered, not 
gradually, but by bounds, each one 
being determined by some Soviet in- 
itiative. The United States has moved 
in scarcely a generation from a posi- 
tion of almost complete indifference 
to world affairs to one where, to an 
unparalleled extent, it holds in its 
hands the fate of the free world from 
Tokyo to Paris. America has made 
mistakes, and will make others. The 
tradition of an unquestioning anti- 
imperialism has led her to underesti- 
mate the dangers of a precipitate re- 
treat by the Europeans which would 
leave a gap to be quickly filled by 
Communism. She has not yet found 
a policy for Asia which would avoid 
the loss of the last remaining Western 
positions and, at the same time, in- 
volvement in a ruinous war. 

But have the Europeans found the 
secret of containing the Soviet Union 
without running risks, of negotiating 
with Russia without agreeing to 
crippling concessions? The truth is 


that, with regard to most of the prob- 
lems of diplomacy, the different opin- 
ions between which statesmen hesi- 
tate find expression in each of the 
countries of the Atlantic alliance. 
There are plenty of opponents of 
Chiang Kai-shek in the United States, 
and, if the Europeans held the re- 
sponsibility for Western strategy, 
would they give up Formosa to the 
Chinese Communists without com- 
pensation and without delay? 

We are right to criticize the United 
States when we think they are making 
mistakes; it is the duty of friends 
and of allies. If we are not always 
listened to, that is explained partly 
by the fact that he who is strongest is 
always inclined to think himself the 
most intelligent, but also by the com- 
plexity of the situation and by the 
doubts which men of good faith have 
difficulty in overcoming when they 
have to recommend a solution or a 
decision. The worst mistake which 
we Europeans make—and make too 
often—is to hide a part of what is 
in our thoughts. For example, the 
Americans are convinced that in- 
tegration or unification is essential 
for the well-being of the old conti- 
nent. The Europeans think that 
fundamentally our allies are right; 
but they also think that this myster- 
ious integration would not be able, 
within the space of a few years, to 
solve the economic problems with 


which the old continent is wrestling, 
and they are not sure that supra- 
national institutions would produce a 
decisive advance toward the defen. 
sive organization of the old continent, 
Too often, the Europeans, in the 
hope of winning the good opinion of 
their protector, compete with each 
other in the warmth of their declara- 
tions on the urgent need for unity— 
without letting their actions give 
practical meaning to their words, 
Soon the moment comes when the 
disproportion between words and ac- 
tions becomes obvious to everyone, 
and when the Americans get the im- 
pression that they have been misled 
and attribute to ill will something 
which in fact is due to real and all 
but insuperable difficulties. 

How can we put an end to these 
clumsy reactions to the influence of 
America? In the long run, I see only 
one hope: When Europe regains her 
strength and _ self-confidence, when 
she feels herself less dependent on 
the good will of America, frankness 
will return along with a sense of 
equality, and American leadership, 
instead of arousing the mixture of ill 
feeling and subservience which is too 
characteristic of the European atti- 
tude, will be accepted in principle be- 
cause it is the necessary result of 
existing facts, and will be the sub- 
ject of discussion on each occasion, 
as is right among friends. 





WICKED YOUTH 


The local press in Stalin’s native state charges that youth “play 
hooligan, disobey their teachers, and some even go to church and 
pray for help in their studies.”-—News item. 


The youth of Russia must, indeed, 


Be taken into hand. 


The happy little hooligans 
Refuse to do as planned. 


They act like little heathens, and, 
To add more cause for rue, 


EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


Soviet Press Hails Record Arms Budget As “Budget of Peace.” 
—Newspaper headline. 


A record sum, a mighty budget, 


A dilly, any way you judge it, 


And every single last Red cent, 

It’s guaranteed, is being spent 

For doves of peace (with swept-back wings) 
And olive branches (to which clings, 


From recent bombing trials, just 


A trace of radioactive dust). / 


They even go to church and act 


Like little Christians, too. 


| 


—Richard Armour 
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V 
By Salvador de Madariaga 


Weights, Measures 


and European Union 


Or, a metric view of British foreign policy 


STORY IS TOLD of a veteran Brit- 
A ish parachutist whose chest, 
covered with decorations, caught the 
eye of Field Marshal Montgomery. 
“You must have jumped many 
times,” asked the Field Marshal; and 
the veteran stammered: “No, Sir. I 
have never jumped. But I have been 
pushed over bl— often.” The story 
is typically British. Britons love 
courage, but, precisely because they 
love it, they are shy about showing 
their love and they conceal it be- 
neath all kinds of masks, including, 
as in this instance, the mask of 
comedy. 


NOT REALLY PRACTICAL 


On the other hand, this people that 
is so loath to be praised for its most 
eminent qualities suffers from the 
vanity of fancying it possesses quali- 
ties which it actually lacks. The Brit- 
ish are, for instance, convinced that 
they are a practical people—a quite 
delightful illusion on their part. 

It is only a few weeks ago that 
the British Pharmaceutical Society 
took the plunge (or was pushed—I 
don’t know) and decided to convert 
to the decimal system of weights and 
measures. A century and a half after 
this system was contrived, and well 
over a century after it was all but 
universally adopted, the chemists of 
Great Britain at last realized its ad- 
vantages. The true flavor of this dis- 
covery cannot be appreciated without 
at least a glance at the system which 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA is the noted 
Spanish philosopher and historian. 
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this bold reform is now to displace. 
Here is the system of measures 
that chemists in Great Britain have 
worked with all these years in pre- 
paring medical prescriptions. For 
weight: one ounce, equal to eight 
drachms; one drachm, equal to three 
scruples; one scruple, equal to twenty 
grains. For capacity: one _ gallon, 
equal to eight pints; one pint, equal 
to twenty fluid ounces; one fluid 
ounce, equal to eight fluid drachms; 
one fluid drachm, equal to sixty 
minims. Add that the monetary sys- 
tem is based on the figures 1, 20, 12, 
and you will soon realize the incred- 
ible complications which this system 
or lack of system can lead to. And 
yet, despite this obvious disadvant- 
age, the chemists of this supposedly 
practical people have taken more 
than a hundred years to tumble to 
the virtues of the decimal system. 
The general system of weights and 
measures to which the British remain 
attached is a wilderness. The succes- 
sive factors for weight are 16, 16, 14, 
2, 4, 20. For capacity, they are 4, 
2, 4, 2, 4, 8, 414. For length, they are 
12, 3, 514, 22, 10, 8, 3. The names of 
the various units are delightfully pic- 
turesque: gill, pint, quart, gallon, 
peck, bushel, quarter, chaldron, inch, 
foot, fathom, pole, chain, furlong, 
perch, rood, acre, hogshead. barrel, 
kilderkin, firkin, pin. Each has a 
personality of its own, full of the 
flavor of daily life in kitchen, garden, 
wood, harbor and home. It is these 
names that explain the Briton’s at- 
tachment to his system, and the fact 
that he has lightly borne the burden 


of working with such an absurd in- 
strument in a technological world as 
competitive as ours is. 

A similar observation applies to 
the case of the Channel tunnel. The 
latter was proposed to Napoleon III 
and Queen Victoria in 1852; but, 
after a very brief period of popu- 
larity, has since been opposed by 
public opinion in Britain for a var- 
iety of reasons, ranging from mili- 
tary fears of a German invasion to 
commercial fears of competition 
from French fresh vegetables. But 
the core of the opposition is no rea- 
son at all; it is that deeply engrained 
insularity of the Briton, which dies 
so hard. The tunnel will not be built, 
because the British, despite their self- 
delusions, are not a practical people. 
They are, on the contrary, always 
ready to sacrifice practical consid- 
erations to the oddities and inhibi- 
tions of their character. 


EUROPEAN UNION 


All these facts should be borne in 
mind when considering Great Brit- 
ain’s attitude toward European union. 
The idea of a European union is a 
kind of decimal system plus Channel 
tunnel, couched in political terms. It 
is a logical system, like the decimal 
system; and it is a link with Europe, 
like the Channel tunnel. What more 
is wanted to explain the reserved and 
distant attitude of the British toward 
it? If the British were practical, they 
would realize that it is with Europe 
that they are most tightly roped to- 
gether by fate, and that it is there- 
fore with Europe that they must 
unite. But they are not practical. They 
are empirical, which means that they 
must carry on with grains, minims 
and scruples of isolationism for 
about a hundred years before they 
discover the virtues of the cubic cen- 
timeter of European union. 

So, from the empirical Briton let 
us expect nothing. Our hope is in the 
heroic Briton. He may still jump into 
European union like a brave para- 
chutist. And if he does, he will, of 
course, pretend that he has been 
pushed. 








By S. T. Tung 


(Second of three articles) 


Is 
RED CHINA 


A BoG? 


Can the UN carry the fight against Mao 


to the mainland of China successfully? 





CHINESE GOOD WILL FOR AMERICA 


ANY CHINESE PEOPLE say privately that the Chinese 

Communists owe their success primarily to the 
United States: that up to the time of the Yalta agree. 
ments they had been active for a quarter of a century 
without much success; that after V-J Day the National- 
ists could easily have wiped them out, but that the Rus- 
sians in Manchuria saved them and America put the 
Russians in Manchuria. 

As the Chinese say, the United States “opened the door 
to usher in the bandits” and “led the wolf into the room.” 
And so, many feel that America has a moral obligation 
to chase the bandits and the wolf out of China. Certainly 
America cannot say in good conscience to the Chinese 
people: “Communist dictatorship is your own business. 
We can’t intervene because the Communists will call us 
imperialists and aggressors.” America did intervene at 
Yalta and later, and the Chinese people now suffer the 
consequences of that intervention. As for the label of 
“ageressor,” the Communists have been calling America 
an aggressor for a long time and will continue to do so, 
no matter what the U.S. does or doesn’t do. 

The Chinese people, on the other hand, have never 
called America “aggressive” or “imperialistic.” If she 
now helps chase the Communists, they will call her 
“savior” and “benefactor.” This doesn’t mean that the 
Chinese people don’t want to help themselves. It does 
mean that they need outside aid. There is no nation— 
even Russia—in which the unorganized common people 
can overthrow such powerful tyrants as the Communists 
without outside aid. The Soviets never tell the Chinese 
Communists (or any Communists, for that matter): “It 
is your own business. We can’t intervene.” There is some- 
thing pathetic about the great champion of freedom say- 
ing this so often to the world’s oppressed peoples. 

If America is determined to stop Communism, she 
must work to liberate the peoples behind Stalin’s curtain. 
The Chinese people have not yet been domesticated—they 
have the will and the power to resist. It is by no means 
too late to redeem China for freedom. And it is not as 
difficult a task as some “experts” claim. 

Some people say that the Chinese Reds are formidable, 
if only because of “their numbers.” We are reminded that 
China is a nation of half a billion people. China, we are 
told, is an immense bog; once one gets into it, one will 
never be able to get out. The experience of Japan in 
World War II is cited to corroborate this theory. 

The “bog” theory is itself the main reason why UN 
diplomacy fears striking back at the Chinese Reds, even 
though Mao has poured more than a million men into 
Korea to fight the UN. Actually, the UN’s failure to strike 
back has surprised the Reds themselves, as they have 
long been preparing to evacuate Manchuria and the coast, 
and even to remove the capital. The fact is that Red China 
is exactly what its rulers call the United States, namely, 
a “paper tiger.” This is not to say that the numerical 
strength of the Chinese nation is not strength, but that 
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Last week, we presented the first of three articles by 
S. T. Tung, entitled “Can China’s Communists Be 
Pacified?” In it, Dr. Tung, a well-known agricultural 
authority, argued that the Chinese Communists regarded 
truce negotiations as merely a device for gaining time. 
He pointed out that, three times between 1937 and 
1949, the Chinese Reds had negotiated for truces, and 
each time they expanded their power and commenced 
new military operations. He noted further that both the 
Chinese and Soviet Communists preferred to “conquer 
the less conspicuous country places first, and the strong, 
concentrated enemies” later. Dr. Tung concluded that 


there could not even be “a satisfactory truce unless it 
is plain to the Communists that only a truce will prevent 
their quick extinction,” and that our actions indicate to 
the Reds “that no such action is contemplated.” In this 
second article, Dr. Tung examines the principal argu- 
ments against carrying the Korean war to the Chinese 
Communists, and finds them spurious. His third article, 
to appear next week, will consider the UN’s overall 
aims in Korea. Dr. Tung is a graduate of Cornell 
University and the founder and president of the Chinese 
Farmer Association. His book, My Experience in Red 
China, is set for fall publication; he left China in 1950. 


>. 








TRUMAN AND MacARTHUR SPLIT ON THE 'BOG' THEORY 


the Communist regime in China has no numerical 
strength, because the vast majority of the Chinese people 
oppose the Reds bitterly. 

Even the army of five million is not a group of thor- 
oughly indoctrinated Communists willing to die for 
Peking and the Kremlin. We have sufficient evidence to 
believe, rather, that a very great number of these soldiers 
and officers have strong anti-Communist feelings. Large 
numbers have already surrendered in Korea. Many others 
have not surrendered only because it is impossible to 
surrender to superforts and jet planes in mid-air, or to 
the Missouri on the sea, or even to big artillery way 
behind the lines. Others do not surrender because Com- 
munist propaganda—not sufficiently countered—has con- 
vinced them that the UN will either kill them outright or 
ship them back to Mao. 

The relationship between the United States and the 
Chinese Communist regime cannot be compared with that 
between Japan and China during World War II. Japan 
was long the historic enemy of China; the United 
States has always been China’s best Western friend. Al- 
most all the Chinese people hated the Japanese; almost 
all the Chinese people have a deep reservoir of good will 
for America. Japan’s aim was to conquer China; Amer- 
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ica’s aim would be to free the Chinese people from 
tyranny, mass murder and legalized robbery. Does a man 
treat a friend who comes to help him in the same way he 
treats a bandit who comes to rob him? If not, why should 
China be the dangerous bog to the United States that it 
was to Japan? 

This writer has traveled through a good many places 
in China under Communism and has met a good many 
people of different occupations and social levels. The 
most common questions asked were: “How soon will the 
Third World War break out?” “Will America drop the 
atom bomb on Peking?” and “The Communists keep in- 
sulting America—why doesn’t America declare war on 
them?” The attitude of the people may well be compared 
with that of the oppressed subjects of the tyrant Hsia 
Chieh, some three thousand years ago. They looked for- 
ward so anxiously to the arrival of the forces of the 
benevolent Prince Cheng Tong that when his troops 
marched westward, people in the East complained, and 
when his troops marched eastward, people in the West 
complained. 

When the Korean conflict erupted, the Chinese people 
were greatly excited at first, for they thought that their 
sufferings would end soon. Many were so impatient that 
they immediately came out and openly opposed the Reds 
or went to join the guerrillas. But the expected invasion 
did not come, week after week, month after month. With 
their limited supplies and ammunition, the guerrillas 
could not hold out very long, and so—while Mao rushed 
into convenient “truce negotiations’—they were exter- 
minated one by one. Only half a million now remain. 
Those who helped them or sympathized openly with them 
fell in horrible massacres. As a result of this debacle, 
many anti-Communist Chinese on the mainland are very 
bitter at the UN’s soft policy. But the guerrilla wars of 
1950 and 1951 and the never-ending purges show how 
much the Chinese people long for American assistance, 
and how enthusiastically they would cooperate with the 
Americans in a fight against the common foe. 

In a war, proper evaluation of enemy strength is im- 
portant, and it is usually better to overestimate it than 
to underestimate it. But excessive overvaluation can also 
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CHINA CONTINUED 


do considerable harm, as witness the American estimate 
of Japan just prior to the Japanese collapse. U.S. 
strategists at Yalta said that it would take a few more 
years and a few more American lives to defeat Japan. 
For this reason, the Soviets were invited into Manchuria, 
thus sowing the seeds of all the future troubles in China 
and Korea. It should be a bitter lesson. 

Unfortunately, the United States seems to be making 
the same mistake in evaluating Red China’s strength. Be- 
cause Red China is believed to be such a formidable foe, 
the UN has tried to localize the war and has adopted the 
so-called “Operation Killer” policy (that is, when it 
doesn’t have a new burst of faith in Communist truce 





CHINESE FORCES ON FORMOSA: THERE COULD BE MORE 


efforts). Not only does this UN reticence prolong the 
war, but whether it will ultimately prevent the war’s 
spreading still remains a question for Joseph Stalin, not 
Omar Bradley, to decide. That it prolongs the sufferings 
of hundreds of millions of Chinese is obvious. 

“Operation Killer” assures the Red rulers of absolute 
domestic security, so that they can make their war 
preparations uninterrupted. They do not have problems 
like evacuating the cities, repairing bridges, railroads and 
factories, transporting refugees, wrestling with inflation, 
suppressing revolts or any of the other concomitants of 
a war on one’s own soil. The Chinese Communist Pollit- 
buro can sit quietly in Peking planning and directing, 
while war production, transport and mobilization go un- 
hampered. Thus, the UN’s “limiting” of the war means 
simply that the Communists will forever be on the of- 
fensive. They can rally men and supplies to be sent 
across the Yalu River in such quantities and at such times 
as they please. At the present rate of killing, it may 
take a few years more for “Operation Killer” to wipe out 
the several hundred divisions the Reds already have. But 
long before they are killed, new divisions can be re- 
cruited, trained and organized. 
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In this way, tens of millions of common Chinese sol- 
diers can perhaps be killed in Korea, but the war may 
still continue, because the commanding body will remain 
safe in Peking. Even if the casualty rate is ten to one 
in favor of the UN, completion of “Operation Killer” 
will take no small amount of UN lives and material and 
transportation costs. (The Reds cross a river to deliver 
the goods, the UN an ocean.) 

What is more, whom will “Operation Killer” kill? 
Red dictators? Diehard Communist cadres? Not at all. 
Most of the Chinese casualties in Korea have been, and 
will continue to be, ordinary conscripts, i.e., the com- 
mon people herded together and whipped to the front. 
Does the UN really prefer massacring the people of China 
to an all-out effort to free them from hated Communist 
dictators? 

Although the Chinese people are not warlike, their 
present ordeal is so unbearable that many of them 
earnestly long for a third world war. They would pre- 
fer the risk of quick atomic extinction to slow and sure 
death by Communist torture and execution. Many 
Chinese would welcome war, because only war could give 
them a chance to snap their chains and make life livable. 
The appeasers of Red China in the UN are actually the 
worst enemies of the Chinese people. 

The free nations did all they could to avoid a world 
war, and especially the responsibility for starting such 
a war. But a world war is here now; all the great 
powers and most of the small nations of the world are in 
the Korean war. The responsibility for starting the war 
has been determined. It rests with the North Korean 
and Chinese Communists, who have already been named 
and dealt with as aggressors. It rests, of course. also, 
with the Soviet Communists, whom the UN has not dared 
to name or deal with, but who certainly inspired the ag- 
gression. 

Whether the war is fought in Korea or in China has no 
bearing on the responsibility for the war, and, since the 
Chinese Communists are fighting already, carrying the 
battle to their home is not “spreading the war.” On the 
contrary, it may be the step required to end the war. If 
the war with the Chinese Communists must be confined to 
the boundaries of Korea, what will the UN do if it pushes 
the Reds across the Yalu River and the Reds still keep 
shooting? Will the UN fire back? If so, that would be 
“spreading the war.” The limits of the “limited war” 
concept are readily seen. 

Actually, whether or not the present small world war 
grows into a bigger world war does not depend on 
whether the UN fights the Chinese Communists in Korea 
or in China. It depends on whether the Soviet Politburo 
wants a bigger world war now or later or not at all. If 
the Soviets want a world war now, why, it is already 
present, and they can enter it at will. But if they do not 
wish to enter now, the better part of wisdom would be to 
win China back to freedom before it is too late. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


s JAPAN on our side in the global 
tale against Soviet Commu- 
nism? And, if so, how reliably? This 
is a question of the utmost political 
and strategic importance, especially 
since we must apparently reckon 
with a China under enemy control 
for an indefinite period of time. 

There are some favorable indica- 
tions. The American occupation of 
Japan proceeded very smoothly. An 
interesting feature was the remark- 
able number of marriages between 
American soldiers and Japanese girls. 
When South Korea was _ invaded, 
General MacArthur virtually stripped 
Japan of American troops and gave 
his authorization for the first modest 
step in rearming the country: the 
creation of a national police reserve. 

There was not a ripple of disturb- 
ance as a result of these measures. 
The traditional Japanese popular at- 
titude toward Russia, one of mingled 
fear and suspicion, has not been dis- 
pelled by such Soviet measures as 
the failure to return large numbers 
of war prisoners, the constant harass- 
ment of Japanese fishing boats, and 
the maltreatment of Japanese in 
Manchuria and North Korea. There 
may be some wistful yearning for 
lost markets in China and Manchuria, 
but realistic Japanese businessmen 
and economists know that they enjoy 
far wider commercial opportunities 
now than if they were swallowed up 
behind an iron or bamboo curtain. 

On the other hand, there are peri- 
odic outbreaks of rioting among Jap- 
anese and Korean residents in Japan. 
However, these riots give every in- 
dication of being well-rehearsed Com- 
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munist maneuvers rather than spon- 
taneous outbreaks of discontent. 

Up to the present time, little coher- 
ent, systematic information about 
Japanese Communism has been avail- 
able in America. Except for the first 
years of the Occupation, the move- 
ment has been deeply conspiratorial, 
and unfamiliarity with the Japanese 
language has been another barrier to 
knowledge. Now this gap has been 
ably filled by the publication of a 
full and scholarly history of Jap- 
anese Communism, which describes 
the personalities of the leaders, an- 
alyzes the close ties with Moscow, 
and shows how Communism has de- 
veloped, first under the Empire, then 
in postwar Japan. (Red Flag in 
Japan. By Rodger Swearingen and 
Paul Langer. Harvard. $5.00) 

The authors are able to utilize both 
Japanese and Russian sources, and 
developments since the war have 
made it possible to learn a great deal 
more about the anatomy of Japanese 
Communism than would have been 
possible in the past. Japanese police 
archives have become available. 
When the Japanese Communist party 
began to function legally, much ma- 
terial was published in periodicals. 

The Japanese Communist party 
was organized secretly in Tokyo “un- 
der the direct guidance and with the 
assistance of the Comintern” on July 
5, 1922. The party, for a long time 
restricted in membership to a hand- 
ful of intellectuals, would scarcely 
have been able to preserve a more or 
less continuous existence if it had not 
been for constant aid from Moscow. 

Moscow was an alternative to jail 






for Japanese Communist leaders, 
many of whom were trained in the 
Communist University for the Toilers 
of the East. One Jacob Yanson, Sov- 
iet trade representative in Tokyo, 
“doubled as an undercover agent of 
the Comintern.” No opportunity was 
overlooked. A relief ship, sent from 
Vladivostok at the time of the great 
Tokyo earthquake, carried a Japan- 
ese Communist and mimeographed 
subversive material. Regular lines of 
clandestine communications were de- 
veloped by way of Vladivostok and 
Shanghai and also via the U. S. 

However, the Japanese police seem 
to have been a pretty good match 
for the Comintern agents. The relief 
ship was not permitted to land. Few 
prominent Communists succeeded in 
remaining at large for any length of 
time. The Communist party was al- 
most completely dormant during the 
war years, with most of its leaders in 
prison and only small groups keep- 
ing alive a skeleton organization. 

Japanese Communism obtained a 
new lease on life after the American 
occupation. Kyuichi Tokuda, perhaps 
the most fiery personality in the 
movement, and Yoshio Shiga, leading 
theorist, emerged from prison and 
were joined by a third member of the 
triumvirate which has been directing 
the movement. This was Sanzo 
Nosaka, who had spent many years 
in Moscow and made his way to 
Yenan, Chinese Communist head- 
quarters, during the war. 

Nosaka announced the ideal of “a 
lovable Communist party” and tried 
to give the party a broad popular 
base. He was officially censured by 
the Cominform early in 1950, prob- 
ably in anticipation of a period of 
storm and stress in connection with 
the impending war in Korea. Since 
the summer of 1950, the entire Com- 
munist party leadership has disap- 
peared into underground status. 
Swearingen and Langer show that 
Communism in Japan is not a mass 
movement; party membership has 
never risen much above 100,000. But 
the party is a fifth column of consid- 
erable nuisance value to Moscow. 
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Fischer’s Essay on Stalin 


The Life and Death of Stalin. 
By Louis Fischer. 
Harper. 272 pp. $3.50. 


DESPITE ITS TITLE, this book does 
not pretend to be a biography of 
Stalin, either personal or political. 
It is really an essay on Stalin and his 
regime and an analysis of Kremlin 
policies. 

As a man who resided in the Sov- 
iet Union for fourteen years, wrote 
extensively for Soviet publications 
and for years presented the Soviet 
picture sympathetically to readers of 
the Nation, Mr. Fischer had better 
access to what went on behind the 
Kremlin walls than most foreigners. 
Unfortunately, he has not made ex- 
tensive use of this first-hand know- 
ledge here. He has chosen, instead, to 
confine himself to the externals of 
Stalinist-Soviet behavior—following 
the same principle of popularizing 
the known, rather than exploring the 
unknown, in his source materials. Of 
the 38 books and pamphlets listed in 
the bibliography, only twelve—mostly 
small pamphlets—are in Russian, 
and of these only four deal with Stal- 
in. The other works are by British 
and American writers and are al- 
ready general!, known to students of 
Soviet affairs. 

Within these limits, Mr. Fischer’s 
essay contains much that is sound. 
He correctly points out that compari- 
sons of Stalin with previous despots 
and conquerors are “unfair” to Stal- 
in, who outranks them all in tenacity 
of purpose and single-minded pursuit 
of his power objectives. 

“Stalin,” writes Fischer, “is free 
from criticism, control and penalty, 
free from the checks imposed by law. 
theory and morality. He is the only 
free man in Russia. . . . To Stalin, 
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form is immaterial. Results count, 
not appearances. He would rather 
bend than break. He would rather re- 
treat than court defeat.” He is afraid 
of “men who know too much, of 
orators who can stir the people’s 
emotions and of writers who might 
tell the truth. Because Stalin is afraid 
of his people, he needs the dictator- 
ship to make the people afraid of 
him. . . . Peace, so eagerly sought, 
so dearly bought, threatened to be- 
come a_ political and emotional 
vacuum in which Stalin would suffo- 
cate. He had to fill it quickly with the 
air of war, cold war, rumors of war, 
preparations for war.” 

Fischer shows the hypocrisy of the 
Communist “peace” offensive and the 
so-called Soviet constitutional sys- 
tem. It would be difficult to imagine, 
he says, a society in which “the in- 
dividual is more subservient to the 
state and the state more independent 
of the individual.” The present Com- 
munist party, according to the author, 
can best be compared to the priest- 
hood of a church that has forgotten 
its religion and adopted the cult of 
lama worship, with Stalin as the 
High Lama. 

Despite a lingering nostalgia for 
Lenin and pre-Stalinoid Leninism 
which blurs Fischer’s overall picture 
of the Soviet regime, his picture of 
contemporary Soviet society is gen- 
erally quite vivid. In Stalin’s hier- 
archy, he writes, “the man with the 
biggest claw, the sharpest fang, the 
meanest mind succeeds.” 

Fischer rightly points out the com- 
bination of will, arrogance and intol- 
erance that have made Stalin dic- 


tator, but he is on less solid ground 
when he suggests that there is more 
of Hitler than of Lenin in the 
Georgian dictator. It is here that the 
author’s failure to subject his own 
earlier concepts of Leninism to suff- 
cient self-examination leads him 
furthest astray. For there is little in 
Lenin’s moral philosophy, his con- 
tempt for the rights of the individual, 
and his indifference to the human 
cost of his experiment, which does 
not make Stalin his proper heir. 
Fischer is equally off base when 
he suggests that Stalin’s world pro- 
gram has “all the characteristics of 
classic capitalist imperialism.” No 
“capitalist imperialist” state, neither 
the British Empire, Hohenzollern 
Germany nor Tsarist Russia, ever 
pursued such global nihilist aims as 
have the Communist and Nazi totali- 
tarians. The old empires—constitu- 
tional or autocratic—never exhibited 
a comparable disregard for the wel- 
fare of their own people or for the 
opinion of mankind. To compare the 
Leninist-Stalinist program of world 
with, for example, 
the nineteenth-century Anglo-Russian 
struggle for spheres of influence in 
Persia is to fail to understand the in- 
ternational civil war that has raged 
since the rise of totalitarian power. 
A number of factual errors in the 
book are more likely to irritate schol- 
ars than to catch the eye of the zen- 
eral reader. Perhaps the most glaring 
of these, in terms of substance rather 
than detail, is Mr. Fischer’s con- 
tinued adherence to the myth that 
“within a few months of its birth, the 
Soviet regime was attacked by do- 
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mestic reactionaries and foreign pow- 
ers.” Today, there is little excuse for 
failing to admit that the first to take 
up arms against Lenin’s dictatorship 
were Socialist Revolutionaries, other 
moderate socialists and liberals—led 
by the very men whom the Russian 
people had elected to the Constituent 
Assembly a few weeks after the Bol- 


shevik seizure of power. By suppress- 
ing civil liberty and dispersing the 
Constituent Assembly, Lenin—not 
“reactionaries and foreign powers’ — 
launched the civil war which en- 
gulfed the country for more than 
three years. 

On the effect of Stalin’s prospec- 


tive death on the Soviet hierarchy, 





Fischer believes that a triumvirate 
of Beria, Molotov and Malenkov is 
likely, and suggests that “the sur- 
viving leaders are not without qual- 
ity, but none has Stalin’s talents as a 
juggler. He can keep several explo- 
sive balls in the air while balancing 
on a seesaw. If one of them crashed 
it might wreck the Kremlin.” 
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Ry Stephen Spender 


All About Gamesmanship 


IT ISN’T OFTEN, I suppose, that one 
can be quite certain that a book 
written by a contemporary is a clas- 
sic. Perhaps, too, it is only possible 
to be certain about a minor work, 
written with clear but limited aims: a 
work on a small scale which hits a 
small-scale bull’s eye. 

Everyone who has read them 
would agree, I suppose, that two such 
classics have recently appeared in 
English. They are two short books 
called respectively Gamesmanship 
and Lifemanship, by Stephen Potter. 
They are two of the most illuminat- 
ing books about the English char- 
acter ever written, and perhaps they 
apply to far more than the English. 

The idea of these two books is 
completely simple and at the same 
time very original. It has the kind of 
obviousness of any great invention 
which makes the person who has not 
thought of it ask himself: “Why 
didn’t I think of that? I knew it all 
the time.” 

In his introduction to Gamesman- 
ship, Stephen Potter asks: “What is 
Most difficult of 
questions to answer briefly. “The 
Art of Winning Games Without Ac- 
tually Cheating’—that is my personal 
‘working definition.’ ” 

His book consists simply of ex- 
amples of how to win without cheat- 
ing—or how people have won with- 


gamesmanship ? 


STEPHEN SPENDER is the celebrated 


British writer, poet and critic. 
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out cheating. “Supposing, for in- 
stance, that your opponent has a 
small car. He kindly comes to pick 
you up before the game. Your pro- 
cedure should be as follows: (1) Be 
late in answering the bell. (2) Don’t 
have your things ready. Appearing 
at last, (3) call in an anxious or 
‘rattled voice to wife (who need not, 
of course, be there at all) some taut 
last-minute questions about dinner. 
Walk down path and (4) realize you 
have forgotten shoes.” The book is 
full of hints on how to put off your 
opponent by such devices as con- 
gratulating him on his excellence of 
play in such a way as to make him 
self-conscious, pretending that he at- 
taches far too much importance to a 
game which you do not take ser- 
iously, suddenly asking him whether 
he is quite sure that something he 
has done is according to the rules, 
taking him out to lunch before the 
game and introducing topics of con- 
versation which distract him for the 
rest of the day, and so on. 
Lifemanship is an extension of the 
same principle applied not just to 
games but to day-to-day living. It is 
a study of the device by which one 
person—‘“the Lifeman,” as he is 
called—asserts his superiority over 
others in the games of conversation, 
sex, social life, etc. One chapter is 
called “Writership” and is a study of 
the technique whereby writers of 
reviews in the literary journals assert 
their superiority over “mere jour- 


nalists.” The literary critic in a peri- 
odical such as the English New 
Statesman must—Potter says—al- 
ways pretend to be a tremendous ex- 
pert in the subject of the book under 
review “and must at all costs be more 
so than the author of the book dis- 
cussed. . . . It doesn’t matter if the 
subject is as remote as the study of 
Greek in Lower California, the re- 
viewer must be there before. An easy 
method is to say, ‘I am surprised 
that Mr. Sprott does not give more 
credit, in the main body of his text, 
to that fine teacher and impeccable 
scholar Dr. Kalamesa of Joinstown.’ ” 


When you have read these two 
books, you begin to detect examples 
of Lifemanship or Gamesmanship 
everywhere you go, and with every- 
one you meet. I can think of an ex- 
ample of playing myself which hap- 
pened as recently as last night. I went 
out to a dinner party where a col- 
league of mine, a journalist, talked 
endlessly about the way in which the 
articles he wrote in American news- 
papers were cut and distorted when 
they appeared in print. Feeling per- 
haps that he had gone too far in 
drawing attention to his own suc- 
cesses, he turned to me and asked me 
whether I had the same experience. 
“I never read my own articles,” I 
said. . . . This, I pride myself, is a 
good example of Lifemanship, worthy 
of the Master, Stephen Potter. 

Stephen Potter is a member of the 
Savile Club—to which I also belong 
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—and he is modest and sensible 
enough to accept the suggestions of 
his fellow members about examples 
of Lifemanship and Gamesmanship. 
An example I offered to him once 
was the art of being an impossible 
person, if one is thought to be a 
genius. Italians should know a good 
deal about this, because Englishmen 
of greater or less genius have been 
practicing this branch of Lifeman- 
ship in Italy ever since the days of 
the Romantics, when the rules of the 
game were definitely laid down by 
Byron and Shelley. You behave in 
the most impossible way, with the 
utmost lack of taste, making it clear 
that anyone who may criticize you 
shows far worse taste, because he 
ought to know that you are a genius. 

I wonder, though, whether Life- 
manship is not a peculiarly English 
form of amusement. In fact, more 
than an amusement—what Americans 
might call the English Way of Life. 
For in his bitterly anti-British book, 
Europe Without Baedeker, the dis- 
tinguished American critic Edmund 
Wilson draws attention to the way in 
which, when he was in England, 
people were continually scoring small 
points off him in an endless conver- 
sational game. A gambit that par- 
ticularly annoyed him was _ that 
people would always congratulate 
him on one of his books which they 
admitted to having admired greatly, 
and ask him when he was going to 
write another like it. It happened to 
be the first book he had written and 
the one he most wished to forget all 
about. 

What is really significant about 
Potter’s two books is that they are 
undoubtedly criticisms of life which 
lead one much further than anything 
they actually say. The truth of their 
approach is very far-reaching. For 
example, they at least indicate the 
direction of an answer to a very 
puzzling question: why class feeling 
in England is so _ extraordinarily 
strong, and the barriers between 
classes so rigid. It may be because 
different classes play different games, 
if one extends the word “games” to 


mean games of Lifemanship as well 
as football. 

But—to begin with football—there 
is here a very real class division. The 
workers play “soccer” (in which you 
are not permitted to use your hands) ; 
the public-school boys play “rugger” 
(in which you carry the ball). There 
tend to be class divisions in all 
English sports. The workers go to 
dog racing, whereas horse racing 
(although doubtless also patronized 
by the workers) is the more genteel 
sport. Cricket is traditionally a 
gentlemanly game, to which the work- 
ers only go as it were by invitation 
(the village cricket match is a kind 
of feudal party given by the Squire 
to the villagers). 

If you press the analogy of games 
further, you see that the recreations 
of the workers in England are en- 
tirely different from those of the up- 
per class. (It is interesting to note 
here that television is regarded by 
the BBC as a poor man’s luxury, and 
people who perform on it are warned 
not to think of an upper-class audi- 
ence.) But the conversational inter- 
ests of the classes are also different: 
The moves in a conversational game 
described by Stephen Potter in his 
book hardly apply to the workers. 

Marxists would say that all this 
shows is that games—like everything 
else—have a class basis. But I am not 
sure whether it would not be equally 
true to say that—in England, at all 
events—class has a games basis. You 
can abolish many divisions of eco- 
nomics in England and class divi- 
sions remain the same. The workers 
are scarcely interested in upper-class 


amusements, and the upper class is 
profoundly bored by the kind of life 
described in, say, the “proletarian 
novel.” The only way to really abol- 
ish class is to have games in common 
—as we undoubtedly discovered dur- 
ing the war, when workers and upper 
class, drawn together in the Army and 
Civilian Defense, shared recreations, 
and shared above all that immense 
overriding amusement—the war it- 
self. But immediately after the war, 
the classes withdrew again into their 
own separate amusements. 

It is also possible to have great 
economic divisions with class divi- 
sions less marked than in England. 
From the point of view of many 
English, the United States, for ex- 
ample, is a classless society. There 
are rich and poor. but both go to the 
same ballgames. 
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Grave New World 


Reviewed by Harvey Curtis Webster 


Player Piano. 
By Kurt Vonnegut Jr. 
Scribner’s. 295 pp. $3.00. 


OF THE MANY non-utopian novels 
that view the future dimly, Kurt 
Vonnegut Jr.’s Player Piano is one 
of the best. 
Brave New World, as mordant a 


It is not as witty as 


warning as 1984 or Ape and Essence. 
But it is exciting intellectually, bal- 
anced in its modest hopes and moder- 
ate fears for mankind, well-paced, 
and good reading. Anyone who 
thinks the future may become better 
if we realize how awful it might be 
should read Player Piano. 

Mr. Vonnegut’s novel is about 
“the last 
world war.” As Butler predicted in 
the nineteenth century, the machine 
rules mankind and lives of quiet des- 
peration such as Thoreau never an- 
ticipated have become the rule rather 
than the exception. Almost all of 
American industry has been “inte- 


American society after 


grated into one stupendous Rube 
Goldberg machine.” A la Norbert 
Wiener, a Second Industrial Revolu- 
tion has devalued mental work as the 
first one devalued 
Push-button electronics determine al- 


muscle work. 
most everything from what the con- 
sumer should want to the way it 
should be produced. As the visiting 
Shah, who provides the most telling 
bitter humor of the novel, puts it, 
electronic devices such as the master 
machine in Carlsbad Caverns can an- 
swer all questions but the ultimate 
and important ones. 

In this awesome brave new world. 
machines slot your intelligence, de- 
can go to 
college, show the place you should 
placidly take in a world you never 
made. Only the few, presumed by the 
master machines to be the élite, do 
work that seems almost fundamental, 
for electronic development has elim- 
inated the necessity of all labor that 
makes man feel dignified. The clever 
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with their hands have been ousted 
by the cleverer machines; electronic 
tubes have “increased like rabbits,” 
and so has dope addiction, alcohol- 
ism and suicide. The corporate per- 
sonality has become the “great omni- 
present and omniscient spook.” The 
élite enjoy fabulous incomes and, 
with some exceptions, fabulous un- 
happiness. Those who are called citi- 
zens and are slaves are destined 
usually to work in a grandiose WPA 
or to serve their term in the Army. 
Everyone is pigeonholed except for 
the saving remnant in all groups that 
Mr. Vonnegut thinks will continue to 
exist—and I hope so, if his foul new 
world ever becomes a reality. 

The blessed neurotics of all classes 
hate and most effectively resist the 
managerial-electronics revolution that 
has been raised on the debris of the 
Last World War. They recognize 
knowledge’s perverse misuse, try to 
work against the “logical, intelli- 
gently arrived-at botch” of an over- 
efficient civilization that classifies and 
makes unimportant average guys like 
Edgar R. B. Hagstrohm, “who was 
statistically average in every respect 
save for the number of his initials.” 
They rebel against the system that 
makes a successful television per- 
former President and gives all actual 
power to the machines which the 
Industrial, 
Communications, Foodstuffs and Re- 
sources Director “controls” for the 


National, Commercial, 


lowering of mankind. 

These blessed neurotics, like Dr. 
Paul Proteus, want to get man back 
into control of the machines that are 
good if they serve him, believe that 
man’s salvation lies in the direction 
of those who trust quality rather than 
quantity and think people, whatever 
their IQs, are the real end of the 
good society. They want to eradicate 


Mg 


“the divine right of machines,” try te 
make a society that realizes that 
“Men, by their nature, seemingly, 
cannot be happy unless engaged in 
enterprises that make them feel use- 
ful.” 

If you’re looking for realistic char- 
acters realistically developed, Player 
Piano is not the book for you. Dr. 
Paul Proteus and his wife, the in- 
anely intelligent big-shots—even the 
rebellious Finnerty and the delight- 
fully retrograde Shah—are figures in 
an expressionistic diorama that serve 
the purpose of the author well but en- 
gage your mind rather than your 
emotions. Player Piano is no more 
a realistic guess at our future (one 
hopes) than Brave New World, 
rather less likely as a portrayal of 
what our children may have to en- 
dure than 1984. Of course, Mr. 
Vonnegut intends his novel to be a 
warning rather than a perfect and 
plausible prediction. 

But you'll like Player Piano if 
you're intelligent. If there is a way 
to the better, it exacts a full look at 
the possible worst one hopes cannot 
happen. Almost all the electronic de- 
vices Mr. Vonnegut writes about are 
either in existence or possible. So 
are the lamentable possibilities in 
human beings that may make the ma- 
chine more manly than the man, that 
can make the still present possibility 
of a real (though limited) Utopia 
into a real Hell. If you can read 
Player Piano without shuddering 
about what the future could become 
and without resolving to do your best 
to keep the future from becoming 
what Mr. Vonnegut predicts it might 
turn into, you’re the sort of a person 
who goes to a psychiatrist so that 
he'll show you that the worst is 
really the best and that you can ad- 
just to it. 
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GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


in The Musical Play 


The Bing and I 


wits YUL BRYNNER 


Air-Cond. ST. JAMES THEA., W. 44 St. 
Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20to 1.80. 





Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


South Pacific 


with MYRON WILLIAM . MARTIN 


- WILLIAM , 
McCORMICK TABBERT WOLFSON 


ond JUANITA HALL 


Air-Cond. MAJESTIC THEA., W. 44 St. 
Eves. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 
2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20. 


DEAR EDITOR 





Kerensky Denies Opposing 
American Aid to Tito 


Tue New Leaver of August 11 contains a 
column by David J. Dallin entitled: “The 
Problem of Tito: Should We Accept Undemo- 
cratic Allies?” In it, Mr. Dallin refers to the 
Colgate University Conference on 
Policy and is evidently guided by certain press 
agencies’ reports, which attributed to me 
words I had never spoken. He asserts that 
“Mr. Kerensky not only denied the existence 
of individual freedom in Yugoslavia but as- 


Foreign 


sailed Western aid to Yugoslavia because of 
Tito’s ‘imperialist aims.’ ” 
Let me point out that in no way did [ assail 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP Western aid to Tito at the Colgate conference. 











mond Paige. 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation 


“THRILLING ... COLORFUL!" . ZUNSER, CUE 


Sir Walter Scott's "IVANHOE" starring 


Robert Taylor e Elizabeth Taylor e Joan Fontaine 


George Sanders e Emlyn Williams 


Color by TECHNICOLOR © Directed by RICHARD THORPE 
Produced by PANDRO S. BERMAN « An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: “IRIDESCENCE"—Gala new revue produced 
by Russell Markert with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, 
Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra directed by Ray- 


Doors Open Today 10:30 A.M. 






Rockefeller Center 














with Ex-Lax! 





A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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Neither I nor anyone else raised this question 
at Colgate—and it was not discussed there for 
the very reasons stressed by Mr. Dallin himself. 
For such a problem belongs to the field of 
military-political strategy. In this field, all ques- 
tions are faced and solved from the angle of 
military and political expediency, independently 
of the political regime existing in this or that 
country. I only spoke of the internal policy of 
Marshal Tito. 

Mr. Drndic tried to “sell” Tito’s regime as a 
democratic socialist order installed in Yugo- 
slavia according to the will of all her peoples. 
At the conference where Tito’s official spoke, 
there was not a single representative of the 
democratic Yugoslav exiles. Therefore, it was 
my duty, in the name of brotherly solidarity, to 
speak for my absent friends and tell the truth. 
This truth was very well expressed by Mr. 
Dallin himself in his column: “Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia is an absolute dictatorship and_ police 
state, with a social structure modeled after that 
in Russia. For Tite remains a Communist, even 
though not a Stalinist, and has imported a 
good many concepts and methods from the 
Soviet Union.” In the same issue of THE New 
Leaver, I read an excellent quotation from the 
book of Adam B. Ulam, quoted by Bogdan 
Raditsa: “The Yugoslav Communists will never 
become liberals. They will never abandon the 
essence of the police state.” 

Neither did I speak of Marshal Tito’s “im- 
” just as I never speak of Stalin’s 
imperialist policy, because I always assert that 
Communist international aggression has_noth- 
ing to do with national imperialism, which at 
times is practiced by all great powers without 
exception. 
New York City 


perialist aims, 


ALEXANDER KERENSKY 


Suggests ‘Red Dean’ Be Called 
Te Account for Trip to China 


Many people believe that it is England’s 
trade with China, not “free speech,” which 
enables the Red Dean of Canterbury to travel 
freely in foreign countries and broadcast with- 
out any restrictions the outrageous “big lies” 
against the United States. England recognized 
Communist China for the same reason. 

Surely, England could follow the practice 
prevailing in Canada, Australia, France, the 
U. S. and many other countries, and, through 
some legally constituted authority, require the 
Red gentleman to tell under oath and in public 
about the source and character of his proof 
that the U. S. dropped death germs in China. 
He should also be required to tell under oath 
with whom he associated in China and who 
financed and suggested his recent expensive 
trips. 

The Red Dean’s vicious speeches and articles 
are obviously a great aid to our enemies and 
consequently a form of treason. England should 
not sit idly by while, with the prestige of the 
cloth to aid him, he produces ideological am- 
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munition for our enemies more effective than 
bullets. If the aged Dean had spread similar 
falsehoods against the Queen of England, the 
Government would have found means to stop 
him. 

It has been suggested that he is old and not 
fully responsible for what he says. He should 
therefore be pensioned or examined as to his 
mental fitness to hold an important office. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Wititiam Ross 


English Reader Seeks 
American Correspondent 


I have been fortunate during the past few 
months in obtaining from a friend odd copies 
of THE New Leaver, which I have found to 
Unfortu- 
nately, owing to currency restrictions I am 


be most interesting and stimulating. 


unable to become a subscriber, but when this 
is possible I shall certainly subscribe. 

I am actively interested in politics, being a 
member of the Council in the town where I 
live, also a member of the County Council. At 
the last General Election, I was a Labor candi- 
date for election to the House of Commons, 
but was not successful. I am_ particularly 
interested in U. S. politics, and I wondered 
therefore if, through your columns, I could 
perhaps make contact with anyone in the 
United States who would exchange news and 
views on political affairs in both countries by 
correspondence. My address is: 31 Teale St., 
Scunthorpe, Lings, England. 


G. McQuabE 
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of the men who conquered 
the untamed Northwest! 
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co-starring 


KIRK DOUGLAS - DEWEY MARTIN 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
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Broadway & 45th St. 





immortal 
classic 


MICHAEL RENN: DEBRA PAGET- ROBERT NEWTON - EDMUND GWENN 


with SYLVIA SIDNEY Directed by Screen Play by 





TSA LaNHesren FRED KOHLMAR - LEWIS MILESTONE RICHARD MURPHY <2 
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JAMES ° CORINNE ® DAN 
CAGNEY CALVET DAILEY 
in 
“WHAT PRICE GLORY” 

On Stage 
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ROXY e 


PLUS NEW ICE REVUE 
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EDITORIAL 
l-Starred Editors 


A DISTURBING ASPECT of the dropping of New York 
Post Editor James A. Wechsler from the TV pro- 
gram, “Starring the Editors,” has been the almost com- 
plete silence of his fellow editors among the nation’s 
press. When the President of Argentina suppressed and 
then made captive the great La Prensa, U. S. editors rose 
as one to the defense of their foreign contemporary. 
When the President of the United States ordered new 
clearance procedures for certain Government informa- 
tion affecting national security, the same editors ac- 
cused him of threatening freedom of the press. But 
when the President of Grand Union Stores arbitrarily 
orders the dismissal of Editor Wechsler from a TV 
show (which may have the effect of keeping Mr. Wech- 
sler off TV altogether), most of Mr. Wechsler’s journal- 
istic colleagues turn their heads the other way. 

What strange power is this possessed by the head 
of a grocery chain that he can command submission 
where heads of states evoke opposition? Is the adver- 
tiser mightier than the independent editor? Are Ameri- 
can editors, most of whom are conservative, afraid to 
defend one of their own because he happens to be 
liberal? Do we have here a conspiracy of silence against 
a rival? 

We should hate to believe that such considerations 
have caused editorial writers to ignore the real meaning 
of the Wechsler ouster. For, in the final analysis, they, 
and not alone the editor of the Post, are under attack. 
If a grocery man can keep one editor off the air, he, or 
a soap manufacturer, or an auto dealer, or a furniture- 
polish salesman can likewise deprive other editors of 
radio or TV time unless the latter choose to pay for it 
themselves. And if Editor Wechsler can be removed from 
a program because he is “controversial,” why can’t 
Editor X, Y or Z be given the same treatment for the 
same vague reason? Ultimately, to follow this logic 
through to its conclusion, only those editors (or re- 
porters, or authors) will be permitted on radio or TV 
whose views coincide with their sponsor’s. Is the press 
so blind that it cannot forsee such a consequence? 

As dangerous and as stupid as the logic just described 
is the political ignorance underlying it. At issue in the 
Wechsler episode is the fact that in his youth he had been 
a Communist. Although this had been well known be- 
fore Mr. Wechsler became a participant on “Starring 
the Editors,” and he was kept on the program for ten 
months in spite of it (and without visible harm to the 
program’s rating), Grand Union dropped Mr. Wechsler 
only after an opposition paper headlined his past as 
though it were news. But if Grand Union or any other 
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sponsor can keep a person off radio or TV because he 
was once a Communist, and in total disregard of the 
really important fact that he has since been a militant 
anti-Communist, then it or any other sponsor can similar- 
ly suppress other ex-Communists; and if they can do 
this with impunity to ex-Communists, why not also 
to ex-Socialists, ex-liberals and ex-Republicans, not to 
speak of present Socialists, liberals and Republicans? 

THe New LEapeR, as everyone knows, has long fought 
against pollution of our communications media by Com- 
munist; we dare say we were aware of the problem when 
grocery chains were only concerned with peddling canned 
peas instead of canned editors. But when, in the name 
of fighting Communism, buyers of radio or TV time 
would exclude anti-Communists because they are “con- 
troversial”—that is, hold views different from theirs— 
we say that this lends substance to the Communist charge 
that America is hysteria-ridden. This, in fact, helps to 
make real a hysteria still largely fancied, the action 
of Grand Union surely being hysterical and the silence 
of the press encouraging others to follow suit. 

The American press can still demonstrate its basic 
independence and intelligence by setting up a hue and cry 
impressive enough to cause Grand Union to repair the 
damage it has done. If the press is unable to act in de- 
fense of its own freedom, it will have forsaken all claim 
to being a champion of the nation’s freedom. 


Last Chance in Iran? 


FUTURE CHRONICLERS may well mark last week as a 
turning point in the troubled history of the Middle East. 
For the success or failure of Iranian Premier Mohammed 
Mossadegh’s bold plan for agrarian reform bids fair to 
determine whether that part of the world is to enter upon 
a new era of peaceful advance toward social justice 
or be submerged in a tide of Communism and anti-West- 
ern nationalism. 

Iran’s agricultural system is an outmoded, topheavy 
structure in which the nobility and the crown own more 
than 70 per cent of the land, while the peasantry remains 
mired in a seemingly changeless condition of squalor, 
ignorance and landlessness. Premier Mossadegh’s failure 
to sell any of Iran’s nationalized oil after the expulsion 
of the British oil companies brought the country’s eco- 
nomic system to the verge of total breakdown. It also 
brought her parliamentary order to the brink of ex- 
tinction as Communists and fanatical Moslem nationalists 
surged into the streets in a temporary alliance of con- 
venience. Mossadegh and his National Front party are 
aware that time may be running out for them, and the 
new land-reform program represents the boldest attempt 
yet made to cut to the roots of Iran’s basic social prob- 
lem. Special village councils are to be set up within the 
next two weeks. These will enforce the surrender of 10 
per cent of the landlords’ annual rent receipts to in- 
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dividual peasants and another 10 per cent to the 
councils. They will also set up marketing and credit 
cooperatives to provide education, low-interest loans, 
tools and irrigation facilities to the peasants. 

If Premier Mossadegh succeeds in pressing through 
his program over the fierce opposition of the feudal in- 
terests which have so long dominated Iranian politics, 
he may have set a pattern for breaking the vicious circle 
of poverty, disease and ignorance which has made the 
entire Middle East one of the weakest links in the free 
world’s chain of defense. In Egypt, for example, the 
new regime of General Mohammed Naguib may feel 
inspired to go on from the present purge of ex-King 
Farouk’s corrupt coterie to a more thoroughgoing pro- 
gram of social reform which will help dam the forces 
of Communism and anti-foreignism. 

On the other hand, failure could be disastrous. To 
the downtrodden masses, conscious as never before of 
their plight and of the possibilities for ameliorating it, 
failure might be the final proof that political democracy, 
in terms of concrete results, is nothing but a sham and 
a delusion. This would open the way for Communism, 
riding the current wave of nationalism and xenophobia, 
to sweep across the entire Middle East and bring the 
boundaries of Soviet power down to the Mediterranean 
shores. The Communists know this only too well; they 
are already attempting to sabotage the Mossadegh plan 
by inciting the peasants to seize the land before the 
program for orderly reform can take effect. 

Our Point Four representatives in Iran are reported 
“delighted” by Mossadegh’s projected reforms. This sen- 
sible reaction should be followed by utmost practical 
and moral support from the U. S., for Mossadegh, 
though by no means an ideal choice, must be backed to 
the hilt against the infinitely more catastrophic alter- 
native lurking in the shadows: Communism. Under no 
circumstances must Iran be allowed to become another 
China. Just as Communism’s conquest of China hurled 
nations into another war and extended Soviet power 
over great new regions, making necessary our unprece- 
dented peacetime rearmament, so would Iran’s fall to 
Communism result eventually in delivering the whole 
Middle East-North Africa salient to Moscow and under- 
mining the structure of European defense, perhaps mak- 
ing necessary then the conversion of this country into a 
Fortress America—and one almost encircled by enemies. 


The Missing 400 


Wuite a UN report discloses the flattering news that 
inflation has not hit the U. S. as hard as it has other 
countries, Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin now tells 
us that the average American family overspent its 1950 
income by more than $400. What Tobin has so far not 
revealed is who got the $500 we did not have to spend 
but spent? 
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in-the-Poconos 


THE TAMIMENT STORY is a happy chronicle 
of idea meeting ideal—and clicking. Tamiment 
was founded in the early Twenties by a group of 
idealists seeking intellectual stimulus, good com- 
pany, relaxation in a setting of natural beauty. 
They pitched their dream beside a lake in the 
Poconos—and found, to their delight, that their F 
dream was shared by many others. ; 
Today, Tamiment is one of the country’s notable q 
summer resorts. Its unique character is a blend! 
of unspoiled woodland, apt architecture and high 
comfort; of easy leisure and spirited sport; of 
cultural activities and smart entertainment. 


As always, Tamiment is proud to present speak- 
ers and artists who are outstanding in their fields: 
On August 19, Ted Poston of the New York Post 
spoke on “Civil Rights and U. S. Foreign Policy.” 
On August 21, Sylvia Rosenberg, award-winning 
violinist, gave a concert. 

“Is There an Effective Red Underground in 
America?” is the topic of a talk by Victor Riesel, 
labor columnist, New York Daily Mirror, on 
August 26. 

And on August 28, you will hear pianist Irene 
Rosenberg, who made a sensational debut in 
Europe and in Town Hall. 

Like all forms of entertainment—stage shows, 
movies, dancing and sports activities (except 
golf)—the lectures and concerts are offered 
without charge to our guests. 


TAMIMENT,., taminent, PENNSYLVANIA 


Write or phone today for rate schedule and other information: 


TAMIMENT + 7 EAST (5th STREET - NEW YORK 3, N. Y. + ALgonquin 5-7333 











